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We have had, therefore, no theory of family development 
to bring to bear on the understanding of such deviations 
from “normal” family life. By the same token, studies of 
other than American nuclear family life cycles have been 
almost totally absent. There is no reason why analyses of 
family systems of other cultures may not be carried out 
using the basic concepts employed as guides in this study. 
Consequently, by developing life cycle categories which 
reflect the role patterns of the family to be studied, a new 
type of comparative family analysis is opened up. 

In the area of methodology, it has become quite clear 
that the analyses of family life cycle careers is extremely 
complex. To the best of our knowledge no available statis- 
tical operation is completely satisfactory for use in this 


kind of analysis, chiefly because of the limitations imposed 
by underlying assumptions of these operations. Availabil- 
ity of high speed computers makes such analyses feasible, 
if the statistical operations and the computer programs 
can be developed. There remains, of course, the ever- 
present problem of all family studies of cracking the semi- 
closed family system in such a way as to gather the kind 
of data which can be used in role analysis. This problem 
is not unique to family development approaches, but is 
generally present in all studies which attempt to gather 
data on the actual behavior of family members. The poten- 
tialities of the conceptual framework can never be com- 
pletely realized until these major methodological problems 
are conquered. 


THE GALAPAGOS EXPEDITION: 
FAILURE IN THE PURSUIT OF A CONTEMPORARY SECULAR UTOPIA* 


Rosert E. L. Faris, WituiaM R. Catton, Jr., Orto N. LARSEN 
University of Washington 


The sociological literature includes few if any accounts 
of a utopian movement which was observed and studied 
by scholars from beginning to end.! The opportunity to 
make such a study came to the present authors and some 
of their colleagues when, in 1959, a young adventurer 
sought advice and help in organizing a colony in the Gala- 
pagos Islands. It was proposed to him that his movement 
be made an object of study, and this was accepted. Apart 
from a consulting relationship with one professor—not 
one of the present authors—the relationship became only 
that between observers and observed, with full coopera- 
tion of the latter. The research group unanimously ex- 
pected the colonization scheme to fail, but did nothing to 
influence the outcome in any way, except that a few letters 
of inquiry to us from prospective members of the expe- 
dition were answered with words of caution against risk- 
ing their life savings in such a venture. 


* Revised version of a paper delivered at the annual meetings of 
the Pacific Sociological Association, Portland, Oregon, April 1963. 

1 Many such movements have been studied in retrospect, of 
course. See, for example: W. H. G. Armytage, Heavens Below: 
Utopian Experiments in England 1560-1960, London: Routledge 
and Kegan Paul, 1961; Robert V. Hine, California’s Utopian Colo- 
nies, San Marino, Calif.; The Huntington Library, 1953; Harry W. 
Laidler, Social-Economic Movements, New York: Thomas Y. Crow- 
ell, Co., 1944; Charles Gide, Communist and Co-operative Colonies 
(translated by Ernest F. Row), New York: Thomas Y. Crowell, Co., 
1928; V. F. Calverton, Where Angels Dared to Tread, New York: 
Bobbs-Merrill, 1941; Mark Holloway, Heavens on Earth, New York: 
Library Publishers, 1951. 
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The idea of a study was initiated by the organizer and 
leader of the expedition, hereafter referred to as “the 
leader.” The leader was a casual adventurer and science 
fiction reader, who, after coming across an article on 
the Galapagos Islands, conceived a plan of founding a 
colony there to exploit the various island resources. As it 
developed, his venture took on the characteristics of a 
utopian movement: “...a group of people who are 
attempting to establish a new social pattern based upon 
a vision of the ideal society and who have withdrawn 
themselves from the community at large to embody that 
vision in experimental form.” It is characteristic of such 
movements that they hope to create a model for emula- 
tion by other colonies and eventually by mankind in gen- 
eral. Such were the hopes, at least in a vague way, of the 
people who joined the leader in the Island Development 
Company, though from beginning to end it appears that 
the main aspiration of the leader himself was to profit 
economically. 

Perceiving that there would be problems in the selec- 
tion of members for his expedition, the leader presented 
himself at the Department of Psychology at the Uni- 
versity of Washington and was there redirected to the 
Sociology Department. He soon found a professor who 
provided some encouragement regarding the prospects 
of the enterprise and who obtained consent to have the 


2 Hine, op. cit., p. 5. 
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whole movement studied. The leader established a special 
relationship with that professor, who became a friendly 
unpaid advisor on certain aspects of organization and 
policy, and who will be referred to here as the Academic 
Mentor. The research effort, however, soon drifted into 
various other hands, and was for most of the time only 
loosely coordinated, allowing opportunities for some po- 
tentially useful observations to be lost. 


CHARACTER AND MOTIVATION OF THE LEADER 


Shortly after his first contact with the University, the 
leader joined four sociology professors for a lunchtime 
conversation to outline his thoughts on the project, and 
again expressed complete willingness to have the whole 
matter studied in any detail desired. From that time until 
his departure for the islands, contacts were frequent and 
much of the material for the following characterization 
was gathered, the most valuable part of which was ob- 
tained in a fairly searching personal interview recorded 
on tape with his consent. 

The leader was a man of slender medium build, regular 
features, a small trimmed moustache, and straight car- 
riage. In spite of a relaxed bearing he presented an appear- 
ance of potential vigor, which was of course supported by 
the scope of his ambitions. He had left school before com- 
pleting eight grades. Of his formal training he said, “Up 
to the fourth grade I was tops. Then we moved schools.” 
His drifting occupational pattern included some logging, 
tugboat operating, and a period in the Army, which he 
joined with the purpose of getting to Alaska. The far 
north disappointed him and he stated that his Army 
record included four instances of AWOL and ended with 
a dishonorable discharge. He also admitted to a police 
record on a weapons charge. 

He was married, apparently happily, to an attractive 
and loyal wife, and had two small children. He claimed 
to have no close male friends, and preferred reading to 
mixing with people. Sports were to him a waste of time 
indulged in by too many people. He apparently read a 
good deal, especially science fiction. He professed a strong 
interest and faith in science, and the effects of this are 
visible in his plans for the expedition, as well as his early 
seeking of university advice. 

The leader’s views on life may be characterized fairly 
as emancipated, disenchanted, and somewhat cynical. He 
proclaimed himself an atheist, and his original intention 
was that atheism should be an official doctrine of the 
Galapagos community. In the taped interview he ex- 
pressed the belief that the world would be much better if 
there were no religion, but he began to call himself a 
Humanist in an apparently unsuccessful attempt to reap 
some of the advantages of religious motivation for his 
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venture. But by and large, he felt, religious people tended 
to be lazy, dependent, and non-thinking. Religions, he 
thought, were at fault for homosexuality. Jesus, he stated 
flatly, never existed. The leader’s ideal of society was one 
based on clear thinking and scientific principles. In a 
mimeographed brochure, his organization proclaimed: 
“We hope to show that a pioneer colonizing group dedi- 
cated to furthering scientific research can succeed with 
this motivation replacing the religious or political moti- 
vations of many such new colonies in the past.” He was 
cynical about government and politicians and about the 
moral codes of present society. He expressed a belief in 
free love, with a considerable privilege difference in favor 
of the male. Wife-beating was disapproved, but women 
were out of place in business. He admitted to some preju- 
dice against Negroes, none against the Japanese whom he 
described as being well-behaved and intelligent, and much 
against Mexican-Americans, calling them “the rottenest 
race there is.”’ As for Jews, he said, “I can’t determine 
who is or who isn’t.” He also expressed some interest in 
the doctrines of dianetics. 

The above characterizations were discovered by probing 
questions. The leader generally gave a first impression of 
intelligence, energy, and high self-confidence. Naively 
hopeful persons would have little difficulty in regarding 
him as a leader, at least on first acquaintance. 


DEFINITION OF AIMS AND CHARTER OF ORGANIZATION 


The leader perceived the Galapagos Islands as rich in 
marketable resources, and at various times referred to the 
possibilities of profit from coffee-growing, cattle-raising, 
lobster-fishing, seaweed gathering, tourist entertaining, 
and scientific research, especially biological studies. This 
was to be accomplished through a colonizing organization 
to be formed and led by him. He drew plans for a specific 
complement of occupational types, including cattlemen, 
teachers, physicians, construction men, ship’s crew, and, 
of course, administrators and bookkeepers. The organiza- 
tional plan had the general form of a cooperative in which 
all but minor forms of property were to be owned com- 
munally. Each person at the time of joining was to be re- 
quired to contribute a capital sum—this was eventually 
set at $2,500 per family—and profits were to be shared 
according to a formula. The profits were first planned to 
be split between individuals and the community, but under 
the advice of the Academic Mentor this was changed to a 
division into three equal parts, the new portion being a 
fund for scientific research in biology, psychology, and 
sociology. Members were to receive monetary income in 
two forms: each member would receive a shareholder’s 
dividend, and each member would receive wages on a 
differential scale according to the job he performed. The 
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range in wages was to be from two to five “wage units.” 
Upon leaving office, the first president was to receive a 
pension in the amount of two wage units. The first presi- 
dent was, of course, the leader and organizer of the ex- 
pedition. Except by an overwhelming vote, he was not to 
be removable from office until four years after the islands 
were settled. 

The plan of organization crystallized in a document 
which proclaimed the name of the organization to be 
Filiate Science Antrorse (together with science we move 
forward). A new form of happy and prosperous life was 
anticipated in the remote, picturesque, Galapagos Island 
group. The new start in an essentially empty land (the 
Ecuadorian inhabitants of the islands were scarcely taken 
into account) promised to give freedom from virtually 
any conditions the new members might regard as social 
problems. 

The leader’s powers as president, while not clearly de- 
fined, were seen by him as strong and his position to be 
aloof. One draft of the by-laws stated, “To veto the Presi- 
dent unanimous vote is required.” Among the “rights” 
of shareholders it was written, “No one may go directly 
to the President or any other officer without permission 
from his foreman who, in turn, has to receive approval 
from the Chief Foreman.” The President was also to re- 
ceive a considerably higher income than any other mem- 
ber, and in time it became clear that he also expected a 
bigger and better house than could be available to others. 
Contrary to the expressed egalitarian ideals of the group, 
he expected to be provided with household servants. This 
style of life for the leadership of the colony was later 
rationalized as a recommendation from Ecuadorian au- 
thorities who said that this feature of the Ecuadorian 
class-system was necessary if the colonists were to retain 
the respect of the natives. 

The final document of organization, however unwork- 
able and inconsistent, nevertheless sufficed to satisfy the 
more than 100 persons representing about 36 family units 
who committed $2,500 of their savings and their future 
lives to this romantic venture. 


CHARACTER OF THE RECRUITS 


Recruits were gathered principally by means of a few 
small advertisements placed in newspapers and other pub- 
lications, including a school teachers’ circular. The con- 
tent of the first newspaper ad included the following: 
“Wanted: Swiss Family Robinson. Is your family one of 
the 50 adventurous families with the spirit of America’s 
early pioneers needed to establish a model community on 
a beautiful Pacific island?” Some persons undoubtedly 
learned by word of mouth, and by the unpaid newspaper 
publicity which increased steadily during the process of 
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organization and migration. The leader held definite ideas 
about desirable types of members, but in time had to 
settle for nearly anyone with the required money and a 
desire to join. Nevertheless, he did apply an interview 
pattern devised by himself to assess character, and held 
meetings to explain his aims and to get agreements on 
principles of organization. He was aided in these activi- 
ties by the Academic Mentor, whose effective improve- 
ments included toning down some of the special power 
of the leader, an emphasis on the scientific research objec- 
tives, and a number of other minor improvements. This 
adviser also was responsible for persuading the leader 
that atheism would be unsuitable as the official doctrine 
and should be replaced by “scientific humanism.” 

Among the several hundred persons who at any time 
expressed interest in joining the organization, there were 
eventually 106 (22 families and 14 single men) who com- 
mitted themselves by joining and furnishing their share 
of the capital. While some inquiries came from other 
states, most recruits naturally were drawn from the state 
of Washington. The leader’s original intention to be se- 
lective could not be carried out, and he expressed himself 
to a researcher as dissatisfied with the quality of his 
fellow colonists. He pronounced them too narrow and not 
good thinkers, but believed he would be able to impose 
his own attitudes on them. 

Aside from the motivation for founding or presiding 
over it, what interests cause people to join a utopian 
movement such as this? In a study of six religious and 
eleven secular colonies established in California between 
1850 and 1950, Hine observed that escape from economic 
and social insecurity was often the primary motivation 
for joining.’ There are indications that such an incentive 
sometimes lay behind affiliation with the Galapagos ven- 
ture. The mimeographed brochure advertising the com- 
pany stated that “The Galapagos Islands were chosen for 
the main reason that from our research, it seems they will 
bring in more income than any other available site.” An- 
other document proclaimed it to be company policy not 
to let anyone acquire huge financial wealth “but instead 
aims at making of everyone a millionaire blessed with a 
wealth of knowledge, health, happiness, and, most of all 
enable its members to create and leave for their children 
a better world to live in.” An applicant for a teaching po- 
sition with the company was told by letter, “Our aim is 
to make an above average income, and to live better, 
doing this through agriculture, science, and marine ac- 
tivities.” He was assured also that his “income would be 
commensurate with your stateside wages.” He remained 
sufficiently interested to journey almost 200 miles for an 
interview. 


3 [bid., p. 167. 
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In a number of previous utopian colonies the oppor- 
tunity to exchange an urban for a rural environment was 
also a strong incentive.* While this may have been in- 
volved in the motivation of a number of Seattle-Tacoma 
residents who joined the Galapagos group, there were also 
many applications from people in much smaller communi- 
ties. It would appear that the opportunity for an exotic 
adventure may have had something to do with these 
applications. When applications from teachers were so- 
licited through the Washington Education Association, re- 
sponses like these were forthcoming: 


Dear Mr. ___.....---- : 
I am interested in teaching in South America, I think the 
place said an South American Island: 
I have a B.S. Degree, am 38 years of age and have been 
teaching 5 yrs. I do have a family, which consist of the 
wife, three girls and three boys. 
I would like to leave, in June, if I go at all. Please send 
me more information about the setup. 

Sincerely yours 


and: 


Dear Sir: 

I am interested in finding out about teaching in South 
America. 

I would like to know where it is, types of teaching posi- 
tions needed and salary. 


Will you please send two application forms. 
Thank you! 


ew en teem enn ~ we mee 2 ee = oe ee ee men nen 


At least one teacher-applicant had already had a certain 
amount of “exotic” experience. He wrote: 


Dear Mr. _...--.- 
This is to inform you ve I am extremely interested in 
securing information concerning the teaching positions 
open in South American Island settlement. 
I have had nine years of teaching experience in the Indian 
and Eskimo schools of Alaska, and feel that South Ameri- 
ca is certainly an ideal place to live and teach. 

Sincerely yours, 


The California colonies Hine studied had each had an 
appreciable number of social misfits. The leaders had 
been well aware of this, too. Hine expresses wonder that 
a colony could have any chance of succeeding at all when 
burdened with misfits and eccentrics from the old social 
order.® Why should such people be attracted to utopian 
colonies? “A small, unified colony,” he concludes, “ful- 
filled the desire to belong, to feel needed, counteracting 
the intense loneliness which modern man so often suffers 
in the midst of a city population.”® The only member of 
the Galapagos group still living on the island two and a 


# [bid., p. 168. 
5 Ibid. 
8 Ibid., p. 169. 
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half years later explained why he went there: “I wasn’t 
fed up. It was a good life. But | knew every day what the 
next day would bring. Now every day is a step into the 
unknown. I’ve always envied the people who crossed the 
plains in covered wagons. So I left my television and 
stepped back 50 years. But I don’t have to face the dangers 
the pioneers faced.”? 

The recruits were mostly young persons with moderate 
incomes. Among them were aircraft workers, farmers, 
truck drivers, firemen, salesmen, a janitor, a plumber, and 
some school teachers. About all that they could be said to 
have in common was dissatisfaction with their present 
condition of life, and a mixture of idealism and a yearning 
for a new and more exciting direction in a so-far adven- 
tureless career. Characteristic statements were: (Fireman) 
“When something like this comes along, you start look- 
ing at yourself. What am J doing to make the world a 
better place... ?” (State Park Ranger) “We think we 
have a chance to make it be the beginning of a new world 
where people live in peace...to demonstrate to all na- 
tions that it is possible to live together without selfish- 
ness.” (Machinist’s wife) “I suppose the biggest part of 
joining is adventure and the chance to live in a part of 
the world very few have even seen ... with it the hope of 
building something worth while as a group.” (Wife of a 
bakery driver) “We used to watch Wagon Train on tele- 
vision and say to each other, ‘wouldn’t it have been won- 
derful to live in those days and do something like they 
did?’ We felt that at our age if we didn’t take a chance 
now we never would. We decided this was the nearest 
thing to Wagon Train.” (Sheet metal worker) “We are 
looking for a simple back-to-earth way of life. Life in 
America can be pretty complicated, bills, bills, bills.” 


THE SEA OF TROUBLES 


By late 1959 enough members had signed up and ar- 
rangements were concluded with the Ecuadorian Govern- 
ment. A 100-foot, 30-year-old tuna clipper, christened the 
Alert, was purchased for $13,500 and the first contingent 
of colonists, thirty persons in all, with the leader in 
charge, prepared to voyage to the islands. The departure 
was delayed for over two weeks by Coast Guard officials 
who found the ship unseaworthy and required improve- 
ments to be made, but on January 8, 1960, in a typical 
cold drizzle, the Alert moved out into Puget Sound for 
the long and uncomfortable winter trip down the Pacific 
Coast. Bad weather and mechanical difficulties with the 
ship forced the voyagers to take refuge several times in 
their trip down the coast, but the ship finally arrived at 
their destination, Wreck Bay, San Cristobal Island, on 
March 16. 


7 Rill Schear, “Galapagos Success Story: ‘Pioneer’ in Pacific Re- 


turns for Marriage,” Seattle Times, Friday, Oct. 12, 1962, p. 1. 
Sl 
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The Galapagos are a collection of volcanic islands 
straddling the equator some 600 miles west of Ecuador. 
Associated in history with Spanish explorations and Dar- 
win’s expedition, these isolated islands, with their rock 
and desert-like terrain surrounded by capricious ocean 
currents, had served as a way-station for whalers, a prison 
colony for Ecuador, and as a site for an American airstrip 
during World War II. San Cristobal Island, chosen by the 
leader as the site of the new colony, contained about 1,200 
of the 1,900 total population of the Galapagos. The main 
village of the island, consisting of a cluster of rickety 
buildings, was located about a mile from the abandoned 
fish-freezer plant which the colonists had planned to 
take over. Seven miles up the hill behind the village was 
the 64,000-acre El Progreso coffee plantation which the 
colonists had also planned to acquire. 

The wave of initial optimism and enthusiasm over the 
safe arrival was immediately dampened by a series of dis- 
appointments. Original plans had called for the colonists 
to catch 20 tons of lobsters to be sent to the United States 
on the return trip of the Alert and sold for $40,000 profit. 
But there were no lobster-fishing skills in the group, and 
lobsters were not as plentiful as the leader had led his 
comrades to believe—even the local lobstermen were not 
catching many. It was also found that tuna fishing was 
not profitable at the time. Furthermore, the Alert’s refrig- 
eration unit was damaged, and an existing refrigerator 
plant on the island, for which the leader had made a down 
payment of $30,000, had been little used and was badly 
deteriorated. 

As for the 17,000-tree coffee plantation, the supposed 
owner turned out to be only a squatter, and had no clear 
title to the land. In fact, the colonists learned: that no one 
can legally own property on the Galapagos; the islands 
constitute a wildlife reservation completely owned by the 
Ecuadorian Government. 

The colonists planted vegetables and the seeds sprouted. 
In the words of one disappointed gardener, “Then our 
troubles began. Pigs, burros, and chickens ate everything 
we planted. So we built a fence.... No sooner than the 
second crops began to shape up nicely, the rains came. For 
weeks on end the sun did not appear on the hill. Our 
garden died.” | 

Political troubles quickly were added to these natural 
woes. An election loomed in Ecuador, and some candi- 
dates began to make an issue of the expedition. Commu- 
nists cried, “Ecuadorians awaken! The small band of 
Americans in the Galapagos is but a prelude to a major- 
scale invasion. Yankee imperialists are about to take our 
islands.” A newspaper editorial title urged, “Don’t Let the 
Same Thing Happen to the Galapagos that Happened to 
Texas.” A mob of 70 youths marched to the American 
Consulate, threw rocks and broke windows. An Ecuadorian 
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attorney was publicly quoted as saying, “I found [the 
leader] to be less than honest in his statements of his in- 
tentions. I helped establish the colony in the Galapagos, 
then discovered the leaders of the American group to be a 
bunch of adventurers with cockeyed ideas. They proposed 
to cure everyone in the islands of whatever diseases ailed 
them... to give everyone free dental care . . . to re-educate 
the islanders to their way of thinking... with belief in 
God relegated to a minor role and great emphasis placed 
on scientific achievements. They claimed to have 50 mil- 
lion dollars in assets, that they represented at least 50 
American companies. 

The hostility in Ecuador led to a long delay in granting 
visas to the second group which had reached San Pedro, 
California, in the Western Trader, a dilapidated 130-foot 
converted refrigerator ship bought for $32,500. It was 
August, 1960, before this group could continue on to the 
islands, and the four-month delay in San Pedro had de- 
pleted their funds. By intervention of U.S. authorities 
who declared the ship to be overloaded, twenty-eight per- 
sons were left behind to find their way by other means. 
Tons of vital supplies—tractors, a jeep, small boats, tools 
—also had to be left behind because of an Ecuadorian de- 
mand for payment of 100 per cent duty. 

The final leg of the Western Trader’s voyage was so 
miserable that most of the persons aboard lost their last 
remnant of desire for collective living. Provisions ran low, 
except for baby food. There were outbursts of temper, and 
some persons referred to the skipper as Captain Queeg. 
One lady was quoted, “I was the best natured person 
you'd want to meet, but not any more... after that trip.” 
Another said, “We'll all need to learn new manners after 
this experience. The people on that boat became like vul- 
tures. We couldn’t set anything down but someone would 
walk off with it. We even had to keep our cigarettes locked 
up.” One of the men said, “When you live for five months 
with nearly 80 people cooped up as we did, it’s a wonder 
we all didn’t go stark raving mad. Some nearly did....” 

On the island, the failure of the community was total. 
In May, two months after the Alert arrived, mounting dis- 
satisfaction with the leader led to the use of a charter 
provision by which the president could be removed from 
office by a 90 per cent majority, which was obtained even 
though some members still en route and in Seattle had to 
vote by mail. (The deposed leader subsequently appeared 
in the news as a promoter of a land-development scheme 
along the Amazon River in Brazil.) The vice-president, a 
former insurance salesman, was the first to take over the 
office. Two months later he was succeeded in office by the 
Secretary-Treasurer, a former Seattle fireman. Neither of 
these leaders had a way to overcome the host. of troubles 
that harrassed the colony from all directions. In late Janu- 
ary, 1961, all but one of the colonizers left the island. Thus 
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in one year, 106 persons had come and departed from the 
Galapagos. The organization had spent an estimated $165,- 
000—more than half of this on purchasing and recon- 
ditioning the two ships. Later the Alert sank in Panama. 
The Western Trader was first abandoned off Mexico and 
then claimed as salvage and miraculously sailed by one of 
the colonizers and his family to San Diego where it was 
ultimately sold at public auction for less than a third of 
its cost to the company. Many of the colonists had gone 
to the Galapagos optimistically supposing they were with- 
out illusions. The company had told them the first year 
would be tough; wives as well as husbands would be ex- 
pected to work at first, and many hours of overtime (with- 
out overtime pay) might be required. One of the first 
construction objectives was to install wiring and plumb- 
ing in all the houses—so by implication they were expect- 
ing housing below American standards. The illusion that 
they had no illusions probably aggravated their hardships. 

Had the hardships been no greater than expected, how- 
ever, the colony would have nevertheless faced social diffi- 
culties of considerable magnitude. Hertzler has noted how 
utopian writers characteristically “failed to start with 
things as they are. This was partly the result of a too 
limited social experience, partly the by-product of an 
over-luxuriant imagination. They permitted a gulf to de- 
velop between the Is and their To Be.” Social reforms, he 
contends, can succeed only when there is some continuity 
with past social experience.® The Galapagos colonists had 
not only uprooted themselves from their home communi- 
ties and moved to a strange environment—strange geo- 
graphically, culturally, climatically, and politically—but 
compounded their task of adjusting to these circumstances 
by amateurishly trying to build a social system none of 
them had previously experienced. In embarking on a 
utopian expedition they were overtly rejecting some of 
the folkways of the American culture they left behind. 
Part of their trouble was that they couldn’t really leave 
it behind; it was part of them. The Galapagos colonists 
quickly suffered the same fate as Robert Owen’s New Har- 
mony where, as Calverton says, insufficient account was 
taken of the “mental inertia and cultural lag” of the 
members.® 

Other ingredients of past failures seem to have been 
repeated in the Galapagos. According to Laidler, utopian 
colonies in the U.S. have failed because of: (1) inade- 
quate preparation, (2) insufficient capital, (3) overly 
heterogeneous membership, (4) inadequate knowledge of 
requisite occupational skills, (5) poor screening of mem- 
bers for devotion to the fundamental ideology of the move- 

8J. O. Hertzler, The History of Utopian Thought, New York: 


Macmillan, 1923, p. 305. 
® Calverton, op. cit., pp. 191-192. 
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ment, (6) unfamiliarity with the environment, (7) the in- 
herent difficulty of establishing a social system at variance 
with the surrounding culture.!° 

Disillusionment in the Galapagos colony was total, and 
at least some members experienced permanent loss of a 
desire for colony life. One seitler stated, “Small as it is, 
the group has broken into factions. There is friction every- 
where. I came to these islands to work...to progress 
toward a better way of life for myself and others. I find 
that through selfishness, small-mindedness, and lust for 
power, I am deprived of the opportunity to work toward 
the type of life I dream about.” Another said, “There is 
nothing... absolutely nothing in the Galapagos in the 
way of making a living ...in achieving a better life. A 
totally different life, yes. But a better life, never. There’s 
nothing there. No great quantities of lobster or fish. No 
road. No transportation. No way to clear the land. No 
way to farm. And most important, not enough water.” 
Another said, “We’re all broke... financially bankrupt. 
My wife and children haven’t had a glass of milk since 
August. Our drinking water is so dirty you can’t see it 
through a glass. Dysentary and hepatitis have physically 
weakened all of us.” The most bitter statement of all was, 
“Tf I had to bend over to save a couple of the others from 
drowning, I think it would be physically impossible to 
do so, regardless of what my mind might say.” 


INTERPRETATIONS 


The two most relevant questions regarding the experi- 
ence would be: how could the group have been formed 
and what caused it to fail? 

On the first question there is experience of previous 
movements of this character, some of which appear to 
have been a response to some general condition of dis- 
satisfaction or disorganization. In the present case, how- 
ever, there does not appear to be any obvious link with 
an unsatisfactory condition of civilization itself. It may 
be that in any population of over 180 million it is possible 
to find a few scattered persons willing to join in almost 
any new romantic venture, however impractical. A so- 
phisticated person would have concluded within a few 
minutes of first hearing of the venture that it could not 
succeed. Publicity and salesmanship, however, can always 
locate those persons whose lives have been lacking in ro- 
mance, who are disposed to follow any persuasive leader 
who promises escape from dullness, and whose critical 
faculties are inadequate to warn them of the risks. Their 
recruitment into such a movement cannot then properly 
be construed as an index of weakness in the larger social 
fabric. 


10 Laidler, op. cit., p. 107. 
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Factors accounting for the failure of the expedition are 
abundant; there is, in fact, hardly anything which could 
indicate a chance of success. The goal itself was imprac- 
tical in view of the low potential yield of the island, the 
costs of marketing, and the inescapable political and social 
difficulties which could have been expected between the 
American colonists with their views and purposes and the 
Ecuadorians with their contrasting social and religious 
traditions. 

While the leader was capable of launching this venture, 
his leadership ability was so deficient as to be itself a 
sufficient cause of failure. Finally, the personal qualities 
of the recruits, who were attracted to the venture for 
reasons other than their fitness for the work they faced, 
were inadequate. Every circumstance bore against suc- 
cess, and quick failure was perceptible in all stages of the 
short unhappy life of Filiate Science Antrorse. 

But the utopian idea survives, despite the demise of 
any individual colony. It can even be suggested that the 
proportion of such movements which last a full century 
is of the same order of magnitude as the proportion of 
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business corporations which live to celebrate a hundredth 
anniversary—quite a small fraction.1! Because utopian 
colonists continue to be founded despite failure after 
failure, this type of movement can be said to function for 
the larger society as “social enzymes” which keep dissent 
alive.}8 

Clearly there have always been too many uncontrolled 
variables for the chronic failure of utopian colonies to 
say anything precise about the nature of human nature 
and the kind of social organization with which it is funda- 
mentally compatible. Whether homo sapiens could adapt 
to a going social system constituted along the lines in- 
tended for the Galapagos colony, the failure of that colony 
does not say. It serves to remind us, once again, of the 
crucial difference between a “social experiment” and a 
sociological experiment. The hypothesis that men could 
live more harmoniously by devoting a third of their re- 
sources to science and limiting their personal income 
differential to a range of five to two remains untested. 


11 Gide, op. cit., pp. 215-216. 
12 Armytage, op. cit., passim. 
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